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TERMS. 


Tue Circuiar is published by Communists, and 
for Communists. Its main object is to help the ed- 


leternally redeemed from the slavery and 
| wages of sin. ‘Faith alone receives, and 


ucation of several confederated Associations, who! ynhelief alone rejects’ chese blessings. — 


are practically devoted to the Pentecost principle 
of conmunity of property. Nearly all of its | 
readers outside of those Associations are Commu- | 
nists in principle. It is supported almost entire’y | 
by the free contributions of this Communist con- 
stituency. A Paper with such objects and such | 
resources, cannot properly be offered for sale.— | 
Freely we receive, and we freely give. Whoever | 
pishes to read The Circular, can have it wirnovr | 
PAYING, OR PROMISING To PAY, by applying through 
the mail, or at 48, Willow Place, Brooklyn. If 
any one chooses to pay, he may send Two DOLLARS | 
for the yearly volume ; but he must not require us 
to keep his accounts. We rely on the free gifts of | 
the Funily Circle for which we labor. | 
ra Connunications should be addressed to— | 
“Tur Crrcutar, Brooklyn, N. Y.” 


S. R. LEONARD & COMPANY, PRINTERS, 
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‘The Debt of Nature Paid. 
| 


“ The gift of God is eternal life, through Jesus | 
Christ our Lord.” Rom. 6: 23. | 


| 


We understand this text to be a de-| med world have actually and unneces- 
claration on the part of God, that Jesus | sarily permitted the devil to force upon 


| facts. 


The object of Christ in sending the Holy 
Spirit into the world, was not so much to 
convince it of sin, as of the fact that he 
himself ‘was made sin’ for it. It was not 
to convict the world of the transgression 
of the law, and of consequent insolvency, 
but to convince it that he had ‘redeemed 


‘man from the curse of the law;’ that he 


‘took away the sin of the world and ‘abol- | 

ished death,’ when he ‘destroyed bim| 
“ , 

that had the power of death; and to 

reprove it of sin for NOT BELIEVING these 


The disatrous consequence of this infu- 
sion of unbelief has been, that the ran- 


Christ has paid for us ‘the debt of nature,’ | them gratuitously the works and wages ot 
—that he has ‘tasted death for every | unrighteousness ; that they have been ex- 
man’ in such a way that the whole world ‘tensively crippled in all endeavors to glo- 
is, and actually has been for the last 1800 | rify God, by falsely supposing they were 


The relative position of Judah and 
Ephraim was that of a strong aristocra- 
cy on the one hand, and of a weak but 
numerous commonality on the other.— 
Judah was the masculine power; Ephraim 
was the feminine. The natural conse- 
quence of this rglation was oppressive 
arrogance on the part of Judah, and en- 
vious resistance on the part of Ephraim. 


Tsaiah, in one of his clearest and most 





interesting predictions of the establish- 
ment of Messiah’s kingdom, holds forth as 
the most prominent blessing attending 
that event, the reconciliation of the hos- 
tile tribes. ‘The envy of Ephraim (says 
he) shall depart, and the adversaries ot 
Judah [more properly the adversaries in 
Judah, or the oppressing spirit of Judah] 
shall be cut off. Ephraim shall not envy 
Judah, and Judah shall not vex Ephraim.’ 
Isa. 11: 13, 

There is a Judah and an Ephraim in 
every human commonwealth. Men are 


not ‘ created equal.’ The distinction be- 








years, absolved from paying tribute to the 
‘king of terrors.” In accordance with 
this belief, it was Paul’s constant custom 
to exhort his followers to reckon their 


tality. In spirit they were already ‘trans- 
lated into the kingdom of God’s dear 
Son.’ And ‘having received the salva- 
tion of their souls,’ he exhorts them to re- 
member that Jesus Christ was raised from 
the dead, and thus lay hold, also, on the 
glorious hope of bodily redemption. That 
this is the legacy God bequeathed to the 
world in the gift of his Son, may be seen 
by reading the 5th and 6th chapters of 
R>mans—the context of the passage above 
quoted. It is there stated that sin entered 
into the world by one man, and death by 
sin; that death passed upon all men, and 
reigned even over those who had not sin- 
ned after the similitude of Adam’s trans- 
gression; that righteousness and eternal 
life also entered by one man, an¢ through 
him came upon all men; that as sin had 
reigned unto death, even so grace might 
reign through righteousness unto eternal 
life. A small portion of the human race 
by faith apprehended the measure of the 
gift of God as recorded in this testimony 
of Paul, and at the second coming of their 
Lord passed within the veil without tast- 
ing death. Their vile bodies were changed, 
and fashioned like unto Christ’s glorious 
body. They realized that the price which 
had been paid for them, had ‘ brought 
life and immortality to light.’ But since 
then, mankind have continued to die as 
before, which must be ascribed, not to in- 
exorable fate, nor to inevitable necessity 
of complying with a law of nature,—but 
to the success of the devil in infusing into 
the world unBELIEF of the fact that their 
ransom has been paid. 

In a word—salvation ‘is finished.’— 
Righteousness and immortality were giv- 
en to the world 1800 yearsago. The 
whole world has been objectively righteous 
and immortal ever since God bestowed 
upon it his ‘unspeakable gift.’ And by 
believing the record that God ‘has given 
to us eternal life’ through Jesus Christ, the 


: ° ° pe 
| bound to make it the business of their lives 


|to prepare to liquidate a demand of the 
'devil’s prime minister which Christ has in 


/reality long ago canceled; and many hon- | 
bodies as sanctified and heirs of immor- | 


est persons have thus been led with a sort 
of ‘ voluntary humility’ to cowrt the hour 


debt, as the one which would effect their 
enfranchisement from the thraldom of Sa- 
tan,—and withal even to consider the 
dread summons as ‘the coming of the Son 
of man,’ which also transpired eighteen 
centuries ago. 

‘ The signs of the times indicate that the 
days of this monstrous delusion are NuM- 
BERED. The same gospel that was ‘the 
power of God unto salvation’ in Paul’s 
time, has again been revealed. Perma- 
nent communication has been opened be- 
tween believers on earth and ‘ the church 
of the first born’ in heaven, which triumph- 
antly took part in the ‘ first resurrection’ 
in defiance of him who now ‘ deceiveth 
the nations,’ [or Gentiles, see the Greek.] 
Through this communication we may 
confidently expect that ‘ the veil which is 
spread over all nations’ will ere long be 
removed ; the Gentile world be apprised 
of the deception that has been for ages 
practised upon them, and ‘death be 
swallowed up in victory.’ 8. R. L. 





Judah and Ephraim. 

The birthright of Reuben was given to 
Judah. The royal line of David and 
Christ sprang from Judah. The tribe of 
Judah, as Jacob predicted, was like a 
lion. Its words were ‘fiercer than the 
words of the men of Israel.’ (2 Sam. 
19: 43.) It was stronger than the other 
tribes, and prevailed against them after 
the division of the nation. It maintain- 
ed its national existence after the king- 
dom of Israel was destroyed, and its 
name marks the descendants of Abraham 
at this day. 

Ephraim is the name commonly used 
by the prophets to designate the ten tribes 
after their separation from Judah. This 
usage was occasioned by the fact that 
their seat of government was in the ter- 





whole world may: become subjectively and 


ritory of Ephraim. 


when theyshould be summoned to pay this | 


tween the strong and the weak is at least | 
as universal as the distinction of the 
sexes. In every nation, state, town, vil- 
lage, community, and family, there is a 
class that is conscious of superior strength, 
and fond of using it ; and another class | 
that are conscious of dependence and yet 
fond of liberty. Under the reign of sel- 
fishness, or (which is the same thing) of 
the devil, these classes are in a perpetual 
struggle with each other. The political 
history of all nations is the history of 
arrogant oppression on one side, and of 
envious. seditions on the other. 

All attempts to terminate the conten- 
tion between Judah and Ephraim, by 
establishing ‘free institutions,’ are deceits 
of quackery. The disease lies beyond the 
reach of external regulations. Inequali- 
ties of strength exist by nature; and by 
nature the strong love to exercise their 
strength, while the weak love to keep 
their liberty. Thisis right. God meant 
it should be so: and all forms of govern- 
ment that attempt to suppress these great 
natural facts, are Procrustean bedsteads, 
mutilators of human nature, that can last 
only so long as it is permitted to the 
creature to contend with the arrange- 
ments of the Creator. And yet directly 
out of these insuppressible facts, grow 
inevitably and continually, so long as the 
world lies in the wicked one, cruelty and 
oppression, envy and sedition. Institu- 
tions can do nothing in the case, because 
they can neither change the course of na- 
ture nor cast out devils. 

Leave off institution-mending and pro- 


at once. 
his strength ; but love instead of selfish- 
ness,—God instead of the devil—wil] 


give direction to it. He will be strong to 


when Ephraim is holy, he will not envy 
Judah. His weakness and love of liberty, 


oppression, and the wrath and strifes 
which attend it. We need no institu- 
tions to protect us against God, though 
he is omnipotent. No more should we 
need institutions to protect us against 
each other, if we were all holy. 

From these principles we infer that 
the time will come, when all far-seeing 
statesmen will turn to the gospel of sal- 
vation from sin, as the only hope of ter- 
minating political strife and establishing 
justice and liberty in the world. 

With these principles we can calculate 
with a good degree of certainty, the course 
through which all the associations of Four- 
ierists and others, which have not holi- 
ness for their foundation, will run. There 
will be two classes—a Judah and ap 
Ephraim—in each one of them. In spite 
of all institutional preventives, Judah will 
vex Ephraim, and Ephraim will envy 
Judah. The struggle will continue and 
increase till one or the other acquires a 
decisive preponderance. If Judah has the 
advantage of numbers and circumstances, 
he will establish a stringent system of 
subordination and servitude. In this case 
the Association may prolong its existence 
and grow rich. On the other hand if 
Ephraim has the advantage of numbers 
and circumstances, the Association will 


soon come to an end by centrifugal explo- 
sion, 





Pride of Oddity. 

This is a fault that is tolerated in or- 
dinary society, but it necessarily comes 
under criticism in Association. So long 
as society does not try to make music as 
a whole, every person can play his own 
tune, and the more original his genius 
the better. The odder his tune is, the 
more likely it will be to attract attention. 
But in Association where social music is 
the professed object, pride of oddity has 
to take a new lesson, and learn to play in 
concert. In the world, combativeness is 
allowed to be arrogant and lordly, and 
imitation is rather despised; but the 
Yommunity-spirit favors the last more 
than the first. By combativeness we 
mean the disposition to differ from every 
body else. There are some persons who 
never let a chance to show their oddity 
go by. They take pains to differ, and 
are ingenious in not agreeing. The fact 
that others think thus and so, is reason 
why they should have another opinion. 
Humble imitation is a preferable propen- 
sity to this kind of combativeness. . 

A distinction must be made between 
pride of oddity and genuine love of varie- 
ty. There is variety in a musical band— 


duce GooD MEN, and the evil will be cured | different instruments and different parts; 
When Judah is holy he will} but at the same time harmony. 
not vex Ephraim. He will still be the} may be musical and harmonious, as well 
stronger, and he will still love to exercise|as combative and egotistical. 


Variety 


So that 
the principle of association, which requires 
sympathetic taste, does not necessarily 
suppress love of variety. Social inter- 


serve Ephraim, not to oppress him. So/ course can be full of variety and original- 


ity, without the element of dispute. 
Nearly allied to pride of oddity, if it is 


instead of exciting him to sedition, will| not the same thing, is the passion for ex- 
increase his attachment to the protecting | celling—for outdoing somebody else, and 
strength of his brother. Holiness is the| performing extraordinary exploits, that 








only and the sufficient guaranty against ' make people wonder. 


There is something 
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very suicidal in this propensity. It is 
approbativeness taking the very course to 
displease. Children many times think 
you will admire their daring, when it on- 
ly distresses you. Indiscretion and over- 
doing of any kind are never really pleas- 
ing. That kind of excelling which pro- 
ceeds from ‘approbativeness, generally gets 
more ill-will than praise. 
A good fund of common sense; i. ey 
sympathy with the sense of others, should 
be the only basis of oddities and original- 
ities. Those who have cultivated a 
fondness for being odd, and having a par- 
adoxical opinion of their own on all sub- 
jects, should get in love with common 
sense. If others think so and so, they 
should count it so much the better for 
that, and adopt the same thought, if 
they can conscientiously, and not let the 
fact that others think a certain way, 
suggest to them to take the opposite 
view H 
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Criticism leads to Harmony. 

A correspondent in our last paper, after avow- 
ing frankly and in a good spirit, that she does not 
receive our doctrine of the Second Coming, goes 
on to say, that she approves of many things which 
she finds in the Circular, and concludes with the 
following commendation of our system of Criti- 
eism : 

“T love the spirit of faithful criticism,—I find 
that it wounds and it heals—it is a principle that 
I intend by the help of God to sustain both by 
precept and example, believing it to be a sure 
means of Christian family progress, intended to 
bring us all to the place where we can strike the 
same notes without any sensations of discord.” 

The more we think of it, the better we like the 
position thus assumed. We are satisfied that the 
essential basis of harmony is as the writer says, 
in the spirit of faithful criticism. We have no 
disposition to urge her to accept specifically our 
views on the Second Coming, or any other doc- 
trinal point, but only to invite a full union with 
us in the love of Criticism. This must be really 
the germ of all true fellowship; for the love of 
Criticism is the lore of truth in its severest form, 
and cannot but bring the heart into honesty that 
will clarify the understanding, and so prepare the 
way of the Spirit of truth, which leads into all 
truth, and leads all into the same truth. 

On the whole we would recommend to our 
correspondent to drop the subject of the Second 
Coming altogether, and not meddle with it till 
after a good purging of heart and mind, by a thor- 
ough course of criticism. Then perhaps she will 
return to it with a clearer eye. 





Criticism in Right Order. 


The following paragraphs attracted our atten- 
tion in a late reading of Day’s Rhetoric. The au- 
thor is discussing the importance of Exercise, as a 
means of proficiency in the arts of Oratory and 
Composition: 

Exercise in order to be most useful, must be 
critical ; in other words, must be subjected to the 
inspection of a teacher or of the performer him- 
self, for the purpose of removing faults and retain- 
ing qualities that are govud. Such criticism is 
shown to be necessary at once by the considera- 
tion, that, otherwise it cannot be known whether 
the work has proceeded aright. or in accordance 
with the principles that should regulate it. It, 
also, greatly helps to give the principle exempli- 
fied in the Exercise a practical, controlling exist- 
ence in the mind. 

The proper time of criticism is after the perform- 
ance 18 finished. ‘I'v write or to speak with a con- 
atant reference to criticism at the time, is to 
impose on the mind a double labor or occupation, 
so that neither part of the work can be done 
well.—§ 18. * _ Ty * 

In applying criticism to oratorical compositions 
the caution here given in regard to the time of 
criticism, needs carefully to be observed ; as no- 
thing more fatally chills and enervates inventive 
and expressive power than the indulgence of an 
undue critical spirit at the time of composing or 


ing. 

By the use of these general means the mind is 
to be trained and developed to the power of ex- 
ing all its thoughts in taste or elegance. 
Bach an indirect culture is to be preferred to any 
immediate endeavor, at the time of composing, to 
communicate to style this property. In the words 
of Dr. Whately, “ the safest rule is, never, during 


» | or occupation, so that neither part of the work 
can be done well.’ What is thus seen to be true in appointed Commissioner to China, in place of Col. 


about it at all. Let an author study the best 
models,—mark their beauties of style and dwell 
upon them, that he may insensibly catch the habit 
of expressing himself with elegance : and when he 
has completed any composition, he may revise it, 
and cautiously alter any passage that is awkward 
and harsh, as well as those that are feeble and ob- 
scure ; but let him never, while writing, think of 
any beauties of style ; but content himself with such 
as may come spontaneously.” —§ 362. 

The doctrine of these extracts brings to view 
principles that are full of good sense and applica- 
ble to education on the largest scale. The process 
of our culture in righteousness, and even of God’s 
management of mankind, seems to proceed on prin- 
ciples of the same kind with those noted above. 

First, there are presented the two clements of 
practice and criticism: whose reciprocal ac- 
tion, we know forms the grand impulse of im- 
provement of every kind. Then as te the time 
and order of their combination, the rule in rhet- 
oric, is also the true rule of life; criticism should 
follow, not interfere with, performance. In order 
to the best success in action we should have no 
reference whatever to criticism, in the time of it, 
but act with the singleness and spontaneity of 
our first impulse. *To write or speak,’ says our 
author, ‘ with a constant reference to criticism at 
the time, is to impose on the mind a double labor 


rhetorical exercise, is completely true in action of 
every kind. There is no greater impediment to 
free, glorious, moral achievement, than that fear 


with the idea of right and wrong. It is in this 
way that legality stands in the way of righteous- 
ness. 


under what amounts to the same thing—the du- 
ty of constantly squaring the conduct by certain 
critical rules. 
truthful performance. One thing at a time. Let 
freedom of action. 
rhetoric, we should say, ‘ Never during actual per- 
formance study righteousness: don’t try at such 
times to do specially right; but try simply to do 
what you undertake to. Dismiss the idea of mo- 
rality, and attend to execution. Then after the 
work is done, carefully inspect, criticise, and in- 
vite criticism upon it.’ 

In what is said about ‘studying the best models’ 
as a means of improvement in style, we may see 
the germ of the whole spiritual philosophy of sal- 
vation. We are changed into the nature of Christ 
by a process of loving attention like that which 
the student gives to his favorite authors. 

The wise men and moralists will hardly dare to 
apply this philosophy of the culture of rhetoric to 
the regulation of life : but it is in truth the very 
philosophy that God pursues in the gospel. 





== An English Correspondent of the Trib- 
une says, that the ostensible object of Russia in 
the great war that is impending is to be the pro- 
tection of Europe from * socialism and anarchy,’ 
which are endangering ‘order, society, and the 
family.’ Nicholas must turn his attention to this 
country, if he expects to exterminate the pest of 
Socialism. Probably he has private thoughts 
about American institutions, and probably they 
are very much like the thoughts of the New York 
Observer about certain institutions at Oneida. 

By the way, the terms Sucialism and Socialists 
are exceedingly indefinite and changeable in their 
meaning. The English are Socialists in compari- 
son with the Russians; the people of the United 


lish; the Northerners in the United States are 


ists in comparison with ordinary Communists.— 
We apprehend that the body of Christians in 
heaven, who first set the example of loving their 
neighbor as themselves on the day of Pentecost 
in the year 33, or thereabouts, and about forty 


our eyes. 





China, is declared, by somebody in Washington, 
to be “ the most striking event that the world has 
witnessed since Constantine the Great unfurled 











the act of composition, to study elegance, or think 


man Legions.” 


of criticism which is continually coupling action pointment indicates the importance attached to 


Laws and rules make criticism a continu- } fect the opening of those Eastern nations to com- 
ous thing—keeping men hard at work all the time | merce and civilization. 


But this imposes a double burden, | following interesting item of news, in its special 
and ‘fatally chills and enervates’ the power of | dispatch from Washington :— 


criticism wait for its turn, and not crowd upon | fected the sale of Charles Island, of the Gallipagos 
Adopting the principle in|group. to the Mormons; and that Island is here- 
after to be the headquarters of this remarkable 
people. 
and will probably declare for a new Republic.” 


Charles Island to be an almost invisible speck in 
the Pacific Ocean west of Ecuador, hardly notice- 
able had it not aname. Query. Does the Salt-Lake 
dynasty intend migrating thither? 


since the introduction of Christianity has had atithe 
of the influence upon the opinions and conduct of 
the world, that is justly due to the Bible. 
the Christian epoch, all private and public econo- 


national relations, and the whole range of the 
natural sciences, have been changed. The progress 
of the race in this period is so great and so varied, 
that conception ‘fails to grasp it with adequate 
completeness and clearness. 
miracles is so wonderful as the difference between 
the facts of the world’s life to-day and eighteen 
hundred years ago. 
advanced stage of all this change, Christianity 
was still nobler in sentiment and richer in practi- 
cal good than the highest actual realization; and 


of all present attainment. 
creases as the world advances, just as the view 
expands, and the horizon recedes to one ascending 
a height.” 


States are Socialists in comparison with the Eng- | Archbishop Whately, of Dublin: 


Socialists in comparison with the Southerners ; | meditation, being assured that it ‘ saould be 
Fourierists at the North are Socialists in com-| given them, in that same hour, what they should 
parison with common society ; Communists of va-|say;” and, when they found, in effect, this 
rious schools are Socialists in comparison with | promise fulfilled to them, they had experience, 
Fourierists ; and finally the Oneidians are Social- | Within themselves, of a sensible miracle. 
circumstance may furnish a person of sincerity 
with a useful test for distinguishing (in his own 
ease) the emotions of a fervid imagination, 
from actual inspiration. 
inspired preacher can have nothing to gain from 
epee practice, or study of any kind: he, therefore, 
years after were organized in the New Jerusalem, | who finds himself improve by practice, either in 
will be found to be the only standard of absolute Argument, Style, or Delivery—or who observes 
Socialism. For our part, we shall follow after | that he speaks more fluently and better, on sub- 
them, and endeavor to introduce their institutions | jects on which he has heen accustomed to speak 
in this world, without the fear of Russia before |—0ot better with premeditation, than on a sud- 
den, may indeed deceive his hearers by a pre- 
tence to inspiration, but can hardly deceive him- 
== The proclamation of the rebel Chief in | se/f. 


principle, and one which experience has invariably 


the banner of the Cross at the head of the Ro- | proved true, that however full and complete may 
i be the inspiration granted us, and however finished 


==" Some lackadaisical spirit, either in the 
flesh or out of it, has sent an objurgatory, monito- 
ry, and minatory communication to Oneida, ad- 
dressed to‘ Mr Noice.’ He, she, or it, professes to 
know all about said ‘Noice’s’ secret ‘ designs ;’ 
but certainly does not know enough to spell cor- 
rectly, or write good English; and evidently is 
not enlightened in regard to ‘ Noice’s’ bodily resi- 
dence, though claiming omniscience in regard to 
his interior affairs. The communication is dated, 
‘North American Phalanx May 26. °53. N. Y.’, 
but is without signature. We conclude the lo- 
cality indicated is the residence of the medium. 
The actual monitor professes to be in the spirit- 
ual world, and rejoices over the modern rapping 
facilities in the following strain: “ Theire is a way 
opened that I can speak personally Which is be- 
yond my most sanguine hopes. it is, beyond Eve- 
ry thing that has ever been since the days of Ad- 
am, no, nor ever will be.” (!) We are tempted 
to remark that the construction of this last sen- 
tence, and in fact the whole document, is beyond 
any thing we have seen since the rapping spirits 
entered the field of literature ;—‘ no, nor ever will 


be.’ 





F 

CommissioneR TO Cutna.—Hon. Robert J. 
Walker, formerly Secretary of the Treasury under 
Mr. Polk’s administration, was, on Thursday last, 


Marshall the present incumbent. A Washington 
correspondent of the Tribune states that he is in- 
vested with almost unlimited powers. This ap- 


the present movements in that quarter, by the 
Government, and that they are wide awake to ef- 





EE The Tribune, of this morning, has the 


“Gen. Villamil, Charge from Ecuador, has ef- 


It is entirely independent of Ecuador, 


On looking at the map of the world, we find 





== The National Era wellsays: “ No book, 


Since 


ny, all institutions, domestic and civil, all inter- 


Nothing in recorded 


Yet it is true that at every 


t is just as true that it is still as really in advance 
Nay, the distance in- 


Inspiration and Improvement. 
We find the following among the writings of 





The Apostles were forbidden to use any pre- 


This 


It is evident that an 


We have long cherished, as a fundamental 


may be the work which it effects, we shall, from 
the very nature of the spirit upon us, constantly 
improve under its guidance; and that more rap- 
idly than in an uninspired state. The Spirit of 
God is essentially a Spirit of improvement; or, 
what is the same thing, of growth. 

The truth of Dr. Whately’s position depends 
on the question whether the apostles, who un- 
questionably possessed the gift of inspired utter- 
ance, continuly improved in that utterance, or 
whether, according to his philosophy, they re- 
mained stationary. It is obvious that the work- 
ings of divine inspiration, upon whatever depart- 
ment of life they may act, whether the intellect, 
spirit, heart, or tongue, are subject to the same 
general principles. If then we assume that the 
apostles were inspired in a full, plenary manner, 
in respect to utterance, so that there was no 
room for further improvement, we cannot avoid 
the conclusion that there was a corresponding 
fixedness of the whole character; inasmuch as 
every faculty was under the influence of the same 
inspiration. But let us see what ‘heir theory 
was. - Paul says, writing to the Corinthians, ‘We 
know in part, and prophesy [i. e., speak, or write] 
in part ;’ showing that he, though ‘chief among 
the apostles,’ had by no means attained a final, 
ripe development, even in utterance. He says 
again in the same chapter, ‘For now we see 
through a glass darkly: but then face to face: 
now I know in part, but then shall I know even 
as Iam known.’ To the Philippians he says, 

Not as though I had already attained, either were 
already perfect, but. ...I press toward the mark.’ 
Here we see eagerness for improvement beauti- 
fully portrayed in the character of Paul. And 
yet no one will deny his inspiration. We can 
come to no other conclusion than that the Prim- 
itive church though inspired by God, were in a 
state of continuous improvement in all directions, 
and not beyond the reach of improvement in any. 

The principle of growth is an inherent element 
in the nature of man. To the spiritual constitu- 
tion, in its normal activity, nothing is more nat- 
ural than to grow, and nothing more unnatural 
than to have that process impeded or suppressed 
by any extraneous cause. If then, the effect of in- 
spiration is to supplant improvement, it is really 
operating in antagonism to the primary rules of 
the human organization. What is more delight- 
ful than the consciousness of constant improve- 
ment? Who would consent to be excluded from 
the arena of eternal progress—to feel that he has 
reached the ne plus ultra, and is debarred the 
privilege of further advance? Who would be de- 
prived of the precious sensations of dawning intel- 
ligence, as it upens by gradual unfoldings upon his 
vision, flooding his heart with fresh sunshine, and 
new beauties, forevermore? For our part, if the 
sequence of inspiration were to doom us to an ex- 
istence without this sphere, we should prefer to 
remain uninspired. 

Growth is essential to happiness. To the man 
of the world, even, the most cherished reminis- 
cences of his life, are those associated with his 
childhood, where, at every step, something new 
and beautiful bursts upon his view. And when, 
in after life, his boyish desires and fancies have 
given place to the graver sensations of satiety, 
with what wearisomeness and disgust does he 
look upon his present condition, and long for the 
glow and freshness of youth. Any one who 
will candidly examine his past experience, will 
find that the happiest period of his life, was that 
in which he made the most rapid improvement, 
In view of all this, can we believe that a wise 
and beneficent God, who in all things seeks to 
increase our happiness and fruitfulness, will, in 
giving us his spirit, deprive us of one of the choi- 
cest and most valuable means of pleasure and 
fertility 2? The thought is impossible. C. 





How To MakEA GarpEN or a CLotues Yarv. 
—Necessity is called the mother of invention; 
and it is worthy of remark how seldom she hag 
occasion to be ashamed of her offspring. Our 
back-yard just now does a good deal of credit, in 
its humble way, to Mother Necessity. It is a 
small space, enclosed by high fences, (separating 
it from neighbors’ yards on three sides.) and that 
part which is not covered by the Printing-Office, 
and not laid with brick, is almost every foot of it 
necessarily occupied as a clothes yard. But it is 
avery pretty garden too, and makes us quite a 
precious piece of country to take the air in after 
sunset. This is accomplished in the following way. 
The plat of ground, which contrives to do such 
double duty, is a parallelogram, measuring 18 feet 
by 14; and it is divided by paths running both 
ways like the lines of a checker-board into 25 equal 








beds, each about as large as the size of the Circu- 
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eco a 
lar. The path room answers very well for the ac- 
commodation of the clothes which claim a right 
here only one day in the week; and we find the 
beds large enough to entertain quite an assort- 
ment of flowers—more than those who have plenty 
of room could imagine. The number of lots 
qhen first made out corresponded with the num- 
per of persons in the family, and so they were set 
off to individuals ; and it was agreed that each 
ope should cultivate his own garden according to 
pis taste. In the discharge of this responsibility, 
ge heard one friend remark, that his lot was quite 
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4s large a piece of land as he could afford to carry 
on; and the rest have found very satisfactory 
acope for their love of gardening, within the 
porders of their little bed. Individualism is 
made to serve Communism in this case, because 
geallenjoy the variety and the general effect, 
snd the more successful the individual the better. 
It is a contrivance, too, for communizing the taste 
for gardening, as every one will see. 

Some of our plants were obtained from nur- 
sry gardens in the city, and others were sent by 
country friends. They have thrived well, and 
now are full of buds and flowers. The verbenas, 
pinks and roses of several varieties, are the chiefat- 
tractions at present. The sweet peas just begin to 
blush and smile, and the morning-glories are run- 
aing up the walls to open their flowers to the sun 
by and by. The sweet geranium, chamomile and 
lemon-balm please with their smell, which is just 
the same here as everywhere. There is one flow- 
er, more aspiring than any we have mentioned, 
that is now in the height of its glory, a white lily 
with its crown of flowers all open. It makes a 
good miniature we imagine, of the palm tree.— 
You can smell of it almost without stooping, it is 
so stately, and invites youso frankly. But if you 
smell, take care that you do not get laughed at 
fora painted nose. We have seen a translation 
from Fourier, in which he makes this flower the 
symbol of Truth, and he carries out the analogy 
in the fllo ving ingenious manner:— 

“This flower, emblem of purity and. rectitude, 
is perfidious, in bedaubing with a yellow powder 
whomsoever seduced by its perfume, approaches 
too near it. The soiling, which draws laughter up- 
mits victim, represents the fate of those who 
familiarize themselves with truth. Let a man, 
docile to the lessons of our moralists, and resolved 
to practice the august truth, which is, they tell us 
the best friend of the human race, go into a sa- 
loon to tell the free and full truth about what the 
company present have done or are doing—the, ex- 
tortions of business men, and the secret intrigues 
of the ladies. he shall be treated as a philosophic 
barbarian, a churl, inadmissible to good company. 
Every one, by an invitation to the door, will prove 
tohim that august truth is by no means the best 
friend of mortals, and can only conduct its too 
earnest devotee to disgrace. Nature writes us 
this lesson in the pollen with whichshe covers the 
stamens of the lily. It would seem that she would 
say tohim whom this flower attracts—beware 
thou of truth; do not rub thyself against it. 
This is the meaning of the smear that she draws 
over those imprudent noses which rub themselves 
carelessly against the lily flower, and get pointed 
at by the children as we get ourselves pointed at 
by the fathers, when we dare to speak to them 
the august truth.” 

‘You have been too near the truth” we hear 
our youngsters say, if they chance to find a 
yellow-tipped nose. H. 





Advantages of Combination. 

Our new combination-types continually suggest 
to the printers the great advantages that are to 
be derived from combination. Common type- 
ses contain as many ‘boxes’ as there are 
different letters. In order to form words, let- 
ters must be brought together from several parts 
of the ‘case.’ So again in ‘distributing’ type af- 
ter printing, the words are all taken in pieces, and 
the pieces scattered to their little isolated homes. 
Think, then, how satisfactory it is for the typo to 
take up at once such words as which and with, 
thus saving several ‘lifts’ on a word! So also in 
distributing, a great deal of labor is saved ; which, 
for instance, is put into one box, instead of five. 

Typo compares common, separated types to 
that state of mankind in which each man has his 
distinct *cell” or isolated home, after the fashion 
of the spider. When any thing is to be per- 
formed that requires a combination of several 
men, individuals must be brought together from 
thisand that point of compass; then arranged 
and ‘justified,’ (as a printer would say,) before 
they are prepared for action. At the close of the 
day, or whenever they have finished their work, 
the combination must be broken up, and the parts 
scattered here and there. A new combination 


must be formed for the next enterprise of the 
kind. Every body knows that sometimes there 
‘8 more labor in collecting a company of men to- 


formance of it: and probably this is often the 
fact, if the labor of the individual in traveling 
| backward and forward, &c., is also taken into ac- 
jcount. This remark is of course more applicable 
to the country than the city, where there are al- 
ways plenty of men who are seeking employment. 
The few combinations that business men have 
found it for their interest to enter into, seems to 
correspond to our few combination-types. Com- 
paratively speaking, immense advantages are real- 
ized by these combinations, as evinced by the 
fact that they are rapidly increasing in number 
and extent. 
But what shall we say of Community life? 
HIere is something more than a few combinations. 
Perhaps (to extend the illustration) we may com- 
pare the combination of a great many persons, 
living together and actuated by the same spirit 
and purpose, to the advantages derived from ste- 
reotype plates. It is well known that by means 
of the art of stereotyping, the necessity is super- 
seded of re-setting the type of a book or pamphlet 
whenever a new edition is wanted: one ‘setting’ 
is made to answer for a number of editions: 
and the plates are always ready for immediate use. 
So in Association, when a job of work is to be 
performed, it is not required that men should be 
collected from their separate and wide-apart 
homes, here and there, and like type arranged in 
a certain order,—but it may be said that they are 
already at hand, organized, and ready for action, 
How organized ?- Not mechanically, by arbitrary 
rules and laws; but let any number of men be 
called together for an executive purpose, and if 
what we call ‘he Community spirit has free play, it 
will almost instantaneously make a true and effi- 
cient organization—all will find their places with- 
out the aid of dictation. The Community spirit is 
however far from making ‘ stereotype characters’ 
of its subjects, in the common acceptation of the 
term. w. 





{The following was strictly a Home-Talk, not designed for any 
other than family use ; but it may edify outsiders as well as in- 
siderr, and we are quite willing to abolish, as far as possible, the 
distinctions between the Esoteric and the Exoteric. 3. #. ».] 


Community Politics. 


We have no written constitution, and do not 
expect to have any. The simple plan of our or- 
ganization is this: We take measures by religious 
influence, criticism, &c., to produce throughout 
each family, and in the entire body, a peaceable, 
modest, reasonable spirit in all the members ; such 
that they will be quiet and patient, and give God 
opportunity to lead them; and expect that in 
that condition, God will raise up men among them, 
who will commend themselves as capable of taking 
the lead; that officers will be given to the body 
from God; not made by vote of the people, nor 
by appointment of some superior department of 
government, but formed. by natural processes. 
and as it were, born among them; and that they 
will be known and received as gifts from God. 

I for one, cannot take the responsibility of 
making officers ; and on the other hand I don’t 
think that the body of the people, or of a family, 
can any more safely take the responsibility. The 
appointment can neither come from below nor 
from above, as far as human crganization is con- 
cerned. My duty is simply to wait on the natu- 
ral process. The best practitioners of obstetrics 
don’t expect. to really effect the birth of the 
child themselves, but only to wait on nature in 
the process. The child is made and born by 
processes that are too deep for us, and that are 
arranged and provided by the All-wise God; and 
all human help in the matter is entirely second- 
ary. So in the matter of making officers; all 
human help cannot make an officer, or bring one 
to the birth. A real officer—one who is truly 
leading the church in the way of God—is a child 
of inspiration, and cannot be made by man. 

There is evidence that there will be plenty of 
good officers born in the church, constantly, if 
there is a patient, quiet spirit, that waits on God- 
We can all help the birth: those that are above 
can use their sagacity in detecting the men, and 
those that are below can recognize and give place 
to them. And if there is a modest and teachable 
spirit that inquires the will of God in all con- 
cerned—a spirit of codperation with the will of 
God—it will hasten the process. 

This is one part of the unwritten constitution 
that is growing up among us. I said, we have no 
written constitution; but we have a faith in God 
in reference to officers, that amounts to the same 
thing. It is a constitution that exists in the na- 
ture of things, and which will grow up among us 
in proportion as we become intelligent to discover 
the harmonious, inspired working of nature—of 
truth—of God. 


ULAR. 


responsibilities of officers after they are born, 
there is a constitutional principle growing 
among us, in proportion as we become intelligent, 
that will finally settle this, so as to amount to 
the same thing as though it were a written formu- 
la. That principle is based on this simple view, 
viz., that the final marriage is between fwo—God 
and the people—God and the church. It is a de- 
alty ; and the officers are not a third body that 
comes in between. There are not three parties— 
the church, the officers, and God; but only two, 
God and the church; and the officers, in their 
private, personal character, belong to the church, 
and form part of it; and in their official charac- 
ter they belong to God. And except so far as an 
officer is an inspired man, and comes clothed with 
the authority of God, he is not.above any other 
man. The human part of him, every thing that 
is distinct from his inspiration and the power of 
God upon him, deserves no more respect in him 
than in any one else: God is no respecter of 
persons. 

To a great extent the business of ruling is a 
temporary thing. In proportion as the body of 
the church becomes intelligent and purified, there 
will be no occasion for ruling whatever. Paul 
intimates that when the church comes into the 
unity of the faith, and to the stature of a perfect 
man, officers of the ruling sort cease to be neces- 
sary. Eph. 4:13. Christ himself delivers up the 
kingdom to the Father, and subsides to a level 
with the rest. He puts down all rule and all 
authority and power; and finally, when he has 
put it down in every body else, he delivers up his 
own. 1 Cor. 15:24—28. That is the ultimate 
ideal standard of the church, the hope of our 
calling, to get to the end of all reigning. 

The spirit that will be in the heart of every of- 
ficer in the church of Christ will be that pre- 
scribed by him to his disciples in the rule, ‘ He 
that is greatest among you shall be your servant.’ 
The faculty and power of actual service will re- 
main, after all ruling is gone—after the church is 
purified and made white, and filled with inspira- 
tion, so that all outward trial and discipline 
and direction will be unnecessary. When 
Christ has delivered up the kingdom to his 
Father, and all rule and authority and power is 
put down, and perfect liberty exists, yet he will 
still be an officer, in the sense of serving the 
church, and so will the apostles and prophets, 
and others according to their ability. 

There is in all the governments of this world a 
system of temptation surrounding officers, such 
that they are very sure to be corrupted by their 
opportunities, and in course of time come to take 
advantage of their position to serve themselves 
and oppress the people. That is a standing ten- 
dency of human nature that makes infinite trouble 
in all nations. 1 have studied a good deal on the 
question, how we are to steer clear of this mani- 
fest danger, and I commend the inquiry to all. 

It is just as much for the interest of the officers, 
as for that of the people, to be secured from the 
temptations of officiality. The fault, in this 
country at least, is not altogether in the officers 
that become corrupt and use their offices for 
selfish purposes, and oppress the people: they 
are not sinners above all the men in the country 
after all. They are in peculiar temptation, and 
probably behave as wellas those who- criticise 
them would do in their situation. And any one 
that has experienced the temptations of a, ruling 
position, will know how to pity those that are in 
such a position, and will know what a corrupting 
habit it is to be in charge of complicated affairs 
and have the direction of other folks. I know 
that I cannot be saved unless I remain as a little 
child ; and there is nothing which tempts one out 
of the childlike attitude so much as a ruling po- 
sition, where other people are looking up to you. 
It is a thing which officers, if they know their 
own interests, will look to; and some method 
must be devised by which the pernicious tenden- 
cies of officiality can be counteracted. 

My reflections have led me to the conclusion 
that our system of Criticism, (which is yet un- 
tried machinery except among us,) offers the best 
hope of developing constitutional arrangements 
which shall secure officers from the peculiar temp- 
tations of their situation, and also rescue the peo- 
ple from being oppressed by their officers. Ex- 
perience works hope. Criticism has wrought 
many wonders among us; let us see if its office 
cannot be magnified, so that it will take care of 
our officers. 

It seems to be a natural rule, one that is al- 
ready in partial operation among us, spontane- 
ously, and one that may as well be expressed and 
adopted, that in the case of any Association that 
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cer comes into the family, the first thing that 
should be done should be for the local officer in the 
case lo offer himself for criticism by the family. 
They say that ‘ short accounts make long friends ;* 
and the truth is that where a man is in charge of 
a family, he is running up an aceount. The family 
are noticing his ways and his influence ; and they 
have their thoughts and feelings about it, and 
note it down. If he is not suiting them they 
have every one of them a private account against 
him: and ifhe is suiting them, they are making 
notes to his credit. It would be the very best 
thing a man could do, as often as there is some 
one present to look over the account and have an 
eye to the justice of it, so that there will be an 
umpire in the case, to call for a reckoning—to ask 
for the private accounts to be brought: in, and 
have a settlement, That is an easy plan, simple 
and practical. 

It is certainly the shortest and fairest way to 
make the superior acquainted with the entire po- 
sition of affairs in the family. For instance, sup- 
pose I visit the Association at Wallingford ; 
there is, as you may say, a system of politics in 
the family, which I know nothing about. I don’t 
like to hear private talk from individuals against 
the man that.has charge of them. I am not dis— 
posed to open my ears to private complaints: and 
on the other hand I cannot entirely trust the rep- 
resentations of the person in charge, as he natu- 
rally looks upon things from one point of view, 
and the family looks upon them from another.— 
The best way for me to get into the politics of 
the family, is, te have the man that is in charge 
temporarily drop his authority, and call fora 
reckoning. And it is best for him and. all con- 
cerned to make it an occasion of a general expo- 
sure of hearts in perfect freedom and frankness. 
as though there was no authority in the case; 
and so settle, and open a new account. 

If that is understood to be the natural and true 
order of things, then officers will in all cases 
work as those that must give account. And the 
more vividly we realize this, the better for us, all 
round. It is literally true, that sooner or later 
we shall give account of all that we do, both as 
individuals and as officers ; and if we judge our- 
selves, we shall not be judged of the Lord. And 
if we give account to each other—manage it so 
that we have thorough: exposure of our doings, 
and account for them to each other, God will not 
repeat the settlement. And this operation wilt 
bring to bear the same kind of check on officers, 
that the keeping of book-accounts in business, 
puts on agents, salesmen, &c. By keeping their 
books correctly, they are able vo find the balance 
from time to time, in such away that mismanage- 
ment or cheating cannot go, but a little way before 
it is brought up. , 

It is not natural for a family to criticise their 
leader, alone. The fact that he is their leading 
man makes it an up-hill work to undertake to 
criticise him. But when a superior officer is pres- 
ent, then it is natural for the family to make 
themselves free to report to that superior officer 
their feelings and thoughts about their own local 
chief. I never have made any great account of 
folks’ attempting to criticise me, though I have 
offered myself for criticism frequently. It always 
was ‘a kind of farce, because it is not natural at all 
that persons who are looking up to me, and living 
under me, should be thoroughly sincere in their 
attempt to criticise me. You will say then, where 
is the security in regard to me? I will tell you, 
When Christ or Paul, or any of the Primitive 
Church come into the world, as they surely will 
come, you will have liberty to tell them what you 
think about, me: and.| will drop my officiality, 
and offer myself for criticism. If you don't like 
me, pray to the Lord Jesus to come, and have me 
criticised. He will call me to account. 
Governments are unstable for want of this very 
thing. The people become dissatisfied with their 
governors, and have no vent for their complaints 
but in insurrection. This system will furnish the 
Spirit of truth with the means of taking care of 
the officers, and keeping them in order. If we 
can get officers in the right way from God, and 
then take good care of them, we shall do well. 
And the way to take care of them is not to fat 
them up, and nurse their pride and self-sufficiency, 
but to criticise them and wet them down from 
time to time, so that they will be healthy and 
really good officers. 

As often as once in two or three months, in 
the present state of things, there should be a 
reckoning—a fair understanding whether the folke 
in the family are working to advantage, and 
whether the organization is harmonious and heal- 
thy. This plan seems to give all the freedom that 
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does not detract from due subordination and _ re- 
spect. 


Government. When they believe and acknowledge 
that the annexation of their country would be fol- 


lowed by such results, and the complete abolition of 


I think all that is necessary is to state these | the anarchy which has hitherto prevailed, it is plain 


principles, and the execution of them will take 
care of itself. There is good sense and love of 
truth enough among us, s0 that hereafter when- 
ever a case occurs where a general officer comes 
into a local Association, the chief of the local 
Association will himself invite settlement,—not 
put it on the general officer to call for settlement, 
nor on the local church, but the local officer will 
consider it a matter of course, that that is the 
time for him to subside and call for settlement.— 
Thus we shall havea free expression that will bring 
the general officer into rapport with the local As- 
sociation, and let him into the heart of it. 


Life and death are in this question, how we are 
to steer clear of the temptations of office, and get 
things going in such a way that the man who 
takes the lead will still be kept modest and 
teachable. I know that any one who is aware of 
his own weakness will feel the need of just the 
check which I have proposed; and every true 
hearted man, who feels himself really inspired, 
and called to take office, will not be afraid to 
work under that check. 

It should always be remembered that criticism 
is the expression of good as well as evil; and 
when officers get so as to work good, and nothing 
but good, these occasions will be times of just 
glorification. Then when an officer calls on the 
church to say how they like him, they will tell all 
the good things that they think about him, and so 
in the settlement of accounts, instead of having 
to pay, he will get pay. In fact, the officers have 
as much reasen to covet these criticisms as they 
have to dread them. To be called on to pay debts 
once in three months seems to be rather tough, 
but to be called to receive your dues once in three 
months is not so unpleasant. 

All depends on what I stated at first ; our being 
patient, reasonable, teachable folks, who can have 
patience to let a thing grow that is true, and not 
try to make it ourselves. We want divine gov- 
ernment; and divine government must grow. 
You cannot manufacture it, and write it out, and 
call it a system; it must grow. And if we are 
patient enough to bear with some disorders and 
inconveniences along at first, and let the Spirit of 
Truth bring us to the foundation of things, we 
shall get a government that will prove itself 
divine. 

In the governments of the world, as a general 
thing, and in the churches, the officers are worse 
than the people: and certainly a church or gov- 
ernment is going to Tophet stern foremost as fast 
as it can, when that is the case. In the kingdom 
of heawen the officers are better than the people, 
or rather are the best part of the people: and 
that is the order we must have, or none: if we 
cannot have that we had better disband at once. 

ITexpect that the Lord will deal bountifully 
with us, and give us good officers, as soon as we 
know how to take care of them.— Home Talk. 





Spaniard and Saxon. 

In view of what seems likely to take place be- 
tween this country and our southern neighbor, 
Mexico, it may be interesting to know what sort 
of people the Mexicans are, and how they like the 
prospect of annexation. The following from a 
San Francisco paper gives rather an unhappy view 
of the case as seen in California. 


Tue Seantsu 1n San Francisco.—There are about 
3,000 persons of Spanish blood in our city. About 
one-half of them are M xicans, one-third Chillians, 
an! the remainder are from various parts of Spanish 
America and from old Spain. 

The Mexicans have dark complexion, black eyes, 
black hair. scanty beards, and they are generally 
emall in stature. and mixed more or less with Indian 
blood. The majority are ignorant, not only of read- 
ing and writing, but of the mechanic arts: and, be- 
sides, they are lazy, antl have little disposition or 
ability to learn. There are probably not a dozen 
ekilltul mechanics in their number in the city. * * * 
Tie Spanish as a class are very slow to learn English, 
and to adopt American customs. They have no 
thought of beeoming citizens. They feel their infe- 
rivri y, and seem te have no hope, further than to 
live the few years that may be appointed to them. 
They hate the Americans, hate them bitterly, com- 
plain of injustice done, but the gold of California 
repays all. They call the Americans diabolus, im- 
puting to them the malice as well as the power of 
demons. The Mexicans here are strongly impressed 
with the idea that their country must be swallowed 
up by the United States at no distant day, and they 
acurcely know how to think about the result They 
all say that Mexieo would immediately become a 
prvsperous land in pecuniary affairs, but they fear 
that their countrymes would be oppressed and en- 
slaved. They speak of the silver mines of Zacate- 
cs, Sonora and other provinces, which they think 
would produce $ 100.000,000 yearly under Ameri- 
can management. They speak of Mazatlan, Acapul- 
co and Tehuantepee, that might be important cities, 
and say that the rich valleys and table lands, which 
are unsurpassed for fertility, and now lie waste, 


that they have no great love for the Americans. 

Nor is there much love lost. The Mexicans make 
no enviable appearance in California. They fill the 
docks of the courts as criminals, and even when hon- 
est they have none of the qualities which command 
influence and wealth. Their great waut is educa- 
tion. Their ignorance closes the door of hope in 
their faces. Let them toil as they may, there is no 
bright future beforethem. Under such circumstan- 
ces much cannot be expected of them. They, like 
other men, can conduct themselves well, when a ca- 
reer is opened to them. Thus most of the few Mex- 
icans herein respectable occupations, and the women 
married to Germans and Frenchmen, conduct them- 
selves in an exemplary manner. It is to be regret- 
ted that there has been such an emigration of the 
lower class from Mexico. The class is unsuited for 
American institutions; they do not, and they can- 
not, harmonize with the American people. They 
have different ideas of morality and religion ; they 
belong to a different state of civilization ; but even 
to them, pobrecitos, the progress of the species will 
in time bring knowledge and enlightenment. 


That which must strike every one in this ac- 
count. is the fact of such a contrast between two 
nations of the same age, and lying side by side. 
The Spaniards, three hundred years ago, had at 
least equal advantages with the English, and 
stood as high in power and civilization. Now, 
wherever the two races have spread, there is seen 
the same wide contrast in favor of the latter.— 
We cannot help seeing in this, an illustration of 
the old Bible-doctrine of election; and also a 
powerful testimony to the value of Bible-influen- 
ces as the source of national prosperity. We 
think notwithstanding the unfavorable look of the 
thing to the Mexicans, that annexation and coa- 
lescence with this country is their only hope.— 
Like conviction and conversion in the case of in- 
dividuals, it will cut down the national egotism, 
but it will give them the Bible and communion 
with better life. 





Ecotism.—Some persons, through a 
habit of excessive individuality, seem to 
use conversation mainly asa means of 
drawing attention to themselves. Let 
the subject be what it may, all they 
have to say upon it is the J or the my ; 
books, travel, sorrow, sickness, nature, 
art—no matter—it is, J have seen, 7 have 
done, J have been, J have suffered, J have 
learned, J have known. Whatever it be 
to others, the J is the subject to them ; 
for they tell you nothing of the matter 
but their own concern with it. For ex- 
ample, let the city of Naples be spoken 
of; one will tell you what is seen there, 
what is done there, what happens there, 
and making his own reflections upon all, 
without naming himself; you will only 
perceive by his knowledge and his re- 
marks, that he has been in Naples; an- 
other will tell you how he came there, 
and why he went, and how long he staid, 
and what he did, and what he saw; 
and the things themselves will appear 
but as accidents to the idea of Self. 
Some persons I have known, who, not 
content with the present display of their 
powers, are determined to re-sell their 
wares at second hand; they tell you all 
the witty things they said to somebody 
yesterday, and the wise remarks they 
made to a certain company last night.— 
I said, Z remarked. The commodity 
should be valuable indeed to be thus 
brought to market a second time....-.-- 
We may be assured there is nothing so 
ill-bred, so annoying, so little entertain- 
ing, so absolutely impertinent, as this 
habit of talking always with reference to 
ourselves. For every body has a Self of 
their own, to which they attach as much 
importance as we to ours, and see all 
other matters small in the comparison. 
bobae Each one attributes to the objects 
round him, not their true and actual 
proportion, but a magnitude proportioned 
to their nearness to himself. .- ~~... -The 
painter who draws a folio in the front 
of his picture and a castle in the distance, 
properly draws the book the larger of the 
two; but he must be a fool if he there- 
fore thinks the folio is the larger, and 
expects everybody else to think so too.— 
Yet nothing wiser are we, when we suffer 
ourselves to be perpetuaally pointing to 
ourselves, our affairs, and our possessions, 
as if they were as intcresting to others, as 
as they are important to us.—Caroline 











would blossom like the rose under the American 
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THE CIRCULAR. 


| Stanzas. 
There are three lessons I would write— 
Three words—as with a burning pen, 
In tracings of eternal light, 
Upon the hearts of men. 


Have hope! Though clouds environ now, 
And gladness hides her face with scorn, 

Put thou the shadows from thy brow— 
No night but hath its morn. 


Have faith! Where’er thy bark is driven— 
The calm’s disport—the tempest’s mirth— 

Know this—God rules the hosts of heaven, 
The inhabitants of earth. 


Have love! Not love alone for one, 
But man, as man, thy brother call— 
And scatter like the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 
Thus grave these lessons on thy soul— 
Hope, Faith, and Love—and thou shalt find 
Strength, when life’s surges wildest roll— 
Light, when thou else wert blind ! 
Advent Harbinger. 





oo 
—Government is alower function than that of | 
teaching. Surround yourself with truth, let it go 
between you and all others; then they will not 
lean upon you, but the truth. Learn to rule by 
instruction, rather than by dictation; then you 

will serve and rule both. 
eo 

Freer Love.—tThe following noble, but not very 
popular sentiment occurs in a communication 
from W. H. Bradbury, (the musician,) in the last 
Independent : 

A dear friend once said to me on making a new 
acquaintance, ‘ Every new friend I make, enlarges 
my heart, and makes room for still more friends. 
I love my new friends, but I do not love you any 
the less, my dear old friend. O no, but my heart 
has grownbigger. That is my doctrine. I love 
what is good because it is good, wherever found. 
And the more I see that is good and loveable, the 
more I love. 





INTERESTING FROM Rome.—On the 9th of May, 
Monsignor Cajetan Bedini, Archbishop of Thebes, 
former Commissary Extraordinary of the Pontifi- 
cial Government to the Legation, left Rome as 
Special Envoy of His Holiness to the United 
States. At our latest advices Monsignor Bedini 
was in Paris. He is charged by the Holy Fa- 
ther to pay a visit to the government at Wash- 
ington, and also to hold interviews with the dif- 
ferent Prelates of the Church in the United States, 
and to acquire the most exact information respect- 
ing the interests and condition of the Catholic 
Church in this country. After making as long 
a visitas may be of advantage in the United 
States, Monsignor Bedini will go to Brazil, where 
he will reside as Apostolic Nuncio near that Gov- 
ernmert.—Freeman’s Journal. 





== Arrived in this country last week, seven- 
ty-three * bonnie lassies,’ direct from Scotland, des- 
tined to the Holyoke mills. 





Tne Jews at Jerusatem.—The Rev. 
Mr. Duffield of Detroit, who has spent the 
winter in the East, in a letter from Jerusalem, 
says: 

“ The blindness which has happened to Is- 
rael still continues. It is wonderful to see the 
extent and power of it. One of the most af- 
fecting sights [ have witnessed during my trav- 
els, was encountered yesterday p.m. I re- 
paired to the appointed spot to hear the lamen- 
tations of the Jews over their desolated tem- 
ple and scattered nation. The site of the an- 
cient temple is now occupied by the mosque of 
Omar. No Christian or Jew is allowed by the 
Musselmen to enter its precints. The nearest 
approach that the Jews can make to it, is to 
the large and massive stones of the wall which 
Solomon built from the bottom of the narrow 
valley or ravine, called the Tyropean, for the 
purpose of sustaining and forming the terrace 
or arches, which were built out from the base 
of the rock on its four sides, and on which the 
temple of Mount Moriah was originally con- 
structed. 

“T saw thirty-five Jews standing or seated 
near these stones, all of them bowing, and rest- 
lessly swinging to and fro, while they read their 
Scriptures in the Hebrew, and some weeping 
bitterly as they uttered their wail of distress. — 
One man sobbed as if his heart was ready to 
break, while he stood reading and trembling 
with emotion in his whole frame. Women, with 
white scarfs thrown over their heads, passed 
wourntully along the wall; some kissed the 
stones with their lips, others laid their hands on 
them, and then kissed their hands, whilst most 
sat ina squatted or Turk-like position, reading 
parts of their liturgy in Hebrew. I ventured 
with a courteous salutation, to look upon the 
page from which an aged man was quietly read- 
ing. He politely pointed his finger to the 
place. He was reading the 58th, 59th, and 





' taken. 
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moving, exhibiting in such a powerful light the 
sad reality of the Jew’s great naticnal corrow 
and caused such a rush of solemn thoughts ip 
my mind, that I was quite overcome by it,» 
Advent Harbinger. 
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| FROM ONEIDA. 
| Aw Incrpent.—On Tuesday last, a party of 
|ladies and gentlemen of Syracuse visited the 
Oneida Commune, by invitation, partaking of their 
garden hospitalities, and spending a part of the 
day, apparently much to their satisfaction. Mr. 
Hamilton, writing of the affair, alludes to one of 
the visitors, in connection with a reminiscence, 
and says: 

—It afforded me deep satisfaction to 
meet Mr. C. here under circumstances 
so creditable to Christian Communism, 
When I left Syracuse, to join the Com. 
munity, he of all my worldly friends, wag 
the one to whom I made the clearest eg. 
pose of my position—of the issue we had 
He advised me to secure my 
property so that if the enterprise failed, 
I could save it. He said that he had 
watched the different Community move. 
ments with much interest, and they had 
all failed ; and he had no confidence that 
this one would succeed. I replied that 
this movement was entirely different from 
others, being primarily a religious move- 
ment, whereas the others had secular 
objects far their foundation ; and I had 
not been disappointed in their failure, 
I said I believed that God was in the 
movement, and that we were seeking to 
do his will ; and as to our success in effect- 
ing Community-organization, I was wil- 
ling to stand or fall on the power of the 
gospel to destroy selfishness. My confi- 
dence was not in man but in God, and if 
I had not faith enough to put my property 
in, I would not put in my person. This, 
in substance, was my confession to him 
then, and he received it with respect. 
Under these circumstances, it was very 
satisfactory to me to be able to show now 
that my confidence in the gospel was not 
misplaced, that God’s word is true, and 
that in forsaking all for Christ and his 
rause, I have been rewarded an hundred 
fold. God’s dealings with me fill my 
heart with thankfulness; above ail I 
thank him for faith, and deep heart-edu- 
cation. Truly he has won my heart. 

Yours &. §E. H. H, 


Oneida Community, June 23, 1853. 

—We have had a searching time, at 
Oneida, lately; but thank God it has been 
a refreshing, growing time, also, The 
truth is having fair play, and faithful 
criticism is doing its work of love and 
mercy, by breaking up old habits, old life, 
and old cast-iron principles of theology. — 
I thank God for a new influx of life, 
and a growing appreciation of the 
Community, and communized criticism. 
I know that the true community spirit, 
is a spirit of discrimination—of vigilance, 
love and unity,—and that. selfishness, 
egotism, and isolation, cannot thrive in 
it any more than light can dwell with 
darkness. My heart swells with thank- 
fulness to God that such is the fact, and 
I for one would say, “ Lay on, and 
cursed be he, who first cries, Hold, 
enough;” until the truth is vindicated, 
and Christ is exalted to the sovereignty 
of the entire man, Yours for devotion to 
the truth, W. V. SEIGHMAN, 





Oneida, June 15, 1853. 

I will follow my heart and say one good 
loud Amen (‘hit or miss’) to the talk in the 
60th No. of the Circular, on ‘ The final 
Man.’ It was so full of edification, and 
food for faith, that I have read it over and 
over again, and every time it suggests new 
and glorious thoughts. In the light of 
this truth how thankful I am for all ex- 
perience which makes me humble and 
receptive. In gratitude and faith and 
love, Yours, Harriet M. Sars. 














Letters Receivep.—S. Chapman ; E. Carrier; 
J. Pardee, P. M., for L. Crittenden; M. Tobey! 
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60th Psalus. The whole secne was so deeply 








